268        A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF EDUCATION
(i.e., legislature) of Massachusetts passed a law with the
following preamble:
And whereas by means of the dispersed situation of the inhabitants
of the several towns and districts in this Commonwealth, the children
and youth cannot be collected in any one place for their instruction,
and it has hence become expedient that the towns and districts in the
circumstances aforesaid, should be divided into separate districts for
the purpose aforesaid:
Be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the several
towns and districts in this Commonwealth be and they are hereby
authorized and impowered, in town meeting to be called for that
purpose, to determine and define the limits of school districts, within
their towns and districts respectively.
Then followed the statute recognizing all districts as
autonomous. After this law was passed, the educational
facilities of the towns became more and more divided and
inevitably their effectiveness declined. By 1800 the dis-
tricts received the statutory right not only to manage their
own share of the town taxes, but to make the levy them-
selves. In 1817 they were created legal corporations and
empowered to hold property for educational purposes, make
and enforce contracts, sue and be sued, and perform other
corporate functions. Ten years later they were granted
the right to choose a committeeman, who should appoint
the teacher and have control of the school property. By
such steps small local school districts became a regular
feature in Massachusetts and were destined to grow
in power and scope. This culmination has well been
termed "the high-water mark of modern democracy,
and the low-water mark of the Massachusetts school
system" (Martin).
The district system did in its earlier stages bind the fam-
ilies of a neighborhood into an organization whose intent